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J/iTiVK  TPw'.Djl  .U'lD  INDUSTRY 
rrc'SLNT  -M-fD  futur:j 
by 

lITGUDIja  LCONOllC  RESHwICK  BUPjI'.U 
1936 

CF^.FTTaI  2XVIII 

TDj  Lr.’.‘.:i,I0N  OF  FOIEIGIT  TiUDR  .*JJD  its  BT^ulINDS 
ON  Tie:  K.'.TIOM<iL  i;CONOi.rY. 

Jlpnc_ral_  Syu: vqv 

ovunty  ycai's  have  scarooly  olartsod  since  Japan 
Joined  the  comity  of  world  nations  and  ontorod  into  coin- 
mcrcial  relations  with  foroi^n  countries.  Up  to  the  time 
previous  to  the  Sino-Ja  -aneso  'ar  (1894-95)  Japan  ro- 
iiiaincd  a  purely  agricultural  country  and  the  development 
Of  her  foreign  trade  vns  insignificant.  It  -.as  only  after 
the  close  Of  that  war  that,  stimulated  by  the  sudden  ex-,>an- 
aion  of  national  strength  and  the.  rise  of  industries  con¬ 
sequent  upon  the  oconoDlc  prosperity  engendered  by  the  war] 
the  foreign  trade  of  tho  country  began  to  sho>7  steady  de¬ 
velopment.  The  Russo-Japanese  V/ar  (I904-O5),  in  vdiioh  Japan 
WHS  again  victorious,  gave  an  impetus  to  further  or-ansloni 
and  also  acooloi-atod  the  gro^.-th  of  national  Industries. 

Dui-iny  the  Uorld  -'or,  which  in  a  groat  moasuro  checked  the 
linyort  Of  Huiopoan  and  ^.merican  goods  to  Asiatic  narkets* 

Jopan  attained  to  the  nosition  of  a  groat  industrial  nation 
and  obtained  at  a  bound  a  footing  on  the  world  market  in 
comoetition  with  the  highly  IndustriaUzed  aovmtrios  of  the 
•  est.  .  Although  a  part  of  the  gains  scoured  flyj.^^L^i}ttg//www.iegai-toois.org/doc/29i2d 
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V/orld  ax  liad  to  be  relinquished  in  the  post-;jar  period, 
tho  emersonce  of  Japan  as  a  serious  competitor  mav  be 
attributed  to  the  opyortxmities  provided  by  that  war.  The 
inost  recent  phase  of  expansion  c.ves  its  inception  to  the 
reira  iosition  of  the  (^old  embargo  \fhioh  corrected  the  fomcr 
overvaluation  of  tho  yon  thi’ough  a  rapid  depreciation  of 
Japanese  currency. 

Tho  development  of 

tho  foreign  trade  of  the  Japanese  Smpiro  centres  entirely 

« 

on  the  trade  of  Japan  Toper,  which  cleimed  a  share  of  96. 4!^ 
in  exports  and  of  94.2;'  in  ini'^orts  on  the  average  for  tho 
period  frem  1930  to  1935*  Unless  othonviso  stated,  tho 

4  4 

follo^.lnR  investipation,  therefore,  relates  to  Japan  proper 

* 

only  v.'hich  includes  Tarafuto,  the  southern  part  of  Sakhalin. 

4 

7.-rior  to  thc_  outbreak  of  the  ’.'orld  .ror,  tho  annual 
total  foreign  trade  of  Ja-it-n  •'roper  exceeded  only  slightly 
the  firure  of  1,000  million  yen,  tho  averagt  for  tho  four  . 
years,  1911  to  1914i  reaching  1,116  million’ yen.  DuiMilft, 
the  ^;arM  './ar,  trade  advanced  at  a  tremendous  rate  and  in 
1919  reached  up./ai’ds  of  4>272  million  yen.  Although  the 
price  edvanoe  during  the  wr  period  was  in  a  measure  rea-x)n- 

4 

sible  for  the  inoiease,  tho  ex'.'^nsion  in  volume  was  also 
astounding.  The  annual  trade  balance  which  in  normal  years 
shov^ed  em  excess  of  im'-'orts  v/as  reversed  furing  the  war 
period  as  a  result  of  unprecedented  activity  of  the  export 
trade,  whilst  im'^orts  wei'e  cliooked  by  the  '-/ar. 
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The  nost-war  period  vitnessed  a  reaction  In  the  value 
Of  foreign  trade  vAich  vas  accentuated  by  declining  nrioos. 
.^iftor  the  great  seismic  disaster  of  1923  in  the  Tohyo- 
okohama  districts,  the  volume  of  trade  advanced  cr,inp  to 
the  incror.se  of  exports  through  depreciated  exchange  rrtes 
and  larger  lm:>ort5  for  the  rohabilitaticn  of  the  devested 
region.  In  I925,  the  value  of  both  exports  and  Im-orts 
exceeded  the  record  figures  of  thu  v;ar  v,rlod*.the  ccnblnod 
total  cxpuiK  ing  to  4,G73  mlllicn  yen]  the  highest  figure 
every  reached  previously,  'fhe  increase  •..as;  hov«ver’  more 
pronoimcod  in  ira-orts,  the  annual  baiance  of  trade  during 
the  seven  years  from  1920  to  1926  sha;ing  an  unhealthy  ex¬ 
cess  Of  li-iports  Of  39G  million  yen  on  the  average. 

The  year  I929  yas  a  turnliv  point  in  Japanese  foreign 
trade  viiioh  entered  a  period  of  severe  depression  affecting 
00th  exports  ond  imports,  -he  removal  of  the  gold  embargo 
led  to  an  ovci’valuod  condition  of  Ja>eneso  currency  which 
the  rovornment  endeavoured  to  ove.  come  by  a  policy  of  con¬ 
sistent  deflation.  The  result  of  foreign  trade  in  I931 
sho;«d  a  dcerc^ase  of  about  47;  in  exports  and  of  over  44«', 
in  imports  compai-ed  with  1929!  the  total  value  of  exports 
and  Imports  deollning  by  nearly  2,000  million  yon  in  compari¬ 
son  -.ith  1929.  The  main  cause  of  tho  sharp  decline  in  the 
trade  of  1931  v/as  tho  oxtraca-dinary  recession  in  rices  which 
averaged  about  455^  compared  with  tho  yoar  1929]  whilst  the 
volume  was  only  about  3':  loss,  and;  indeed,  shcr;ed  an 
increase  over  tho  figui’o  of  I930. 
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Industry  M(xa  severely  affected  by  this  shrinkafio,  end 
conditions  v/crc  epEravotod  by  the  decline  in  domestic  pur- 
chesinE  po'  cr  on  account  of  the  depressed  state  of  Japanese 
aeroiculture.  This  •x.ria’ ,  tryinp  os  it  was,  laid  tho  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  subsequent  recovery  on  account  of  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  many  unsound  concerns  and  the  f.cncral  rationalization 
of  industries  which  vas  actively  'romoted  by  the  Government. 

An  opportunity  for  ronowed  industrial  expansion  presented 
itself  by  the  dcprecietion  of  Japanuso  curronoy  duo  to  the 

0 

roimposition  of  tho  f.-old  embargo  in  1931,  the  sudden  activity 
of  industries  occasioned  by  a  rcflationary  policy,  and  tho 
creation  of  close  economic  relations  between  Japen  and  ’an- 
choukuo.  The  value  of  f  oroign  trado  in  1935  sho.  ed  an  ad- 
vanco  of  100.6^  on  that  of  1931  and  exceeded  oven  tho 
record  figuro  of  1925. 

The  61’cat  expansion  in  foreign  trade  during  tho  past 
few  years  of,  of  course,  largely  due  to  tho  depreciation 
of  the.  yon  which  brouc-ht  about  an  advanco  in  •^ricos  of  im¬ 
ported  articles.  This  is  verified  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
creese  in  volume  of  imrorted  articles  during  the  five  years 
from  1931  to  1935  did  not  exceed  I5  *,  which  comreres  v/ith 
an  advance  of  about  75  ’  in  value  during  the  sane  ^Xiriod . 

It  is  characteristic  that  tho  prico  advanco  in  exports  v.cs 
of  only  modest  pro;-' art  ion,  the  expansion  beinf;  attributable 
to  the  incrcaso  in  volume  rather  than  to  tho  advanco  in 

0 

prices.  In  contrast  to  the  dovolopment  of  imports,  the  volume 
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A  oui’voy  of  tho  foreign  treco  in  1935  as  compai'cd  v/ith 
1929  reveals  q  rom^'rkablc  ch..n£c  in  cany  respects,  thoufli 
theio  \iuB  no  cjrrked  disparity  jji  value.  There  v.as  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  incrccac  in  voluae,  v/hich  v/as  pvU'tioulrrly  pio- 
nounced  in  finished  articles  on  the  export  side  and  in  raw 
materials  and  sci.ii -finished  articles  on  tho  import  sido.  This 
developme  nt  indicates  the  rapid  prorrc'ss  of  industrializa¬ 
tion  in  tho  past  few  years , 

A  considerable,  number  of  articles  were  added  to  the 
list  of  important  cxT>ort  articles  in  the  course  of.tho  'lest 
six  years  Lyport  articles  rcuchine  on  annual  total  of  over 

ono  million  yen  numbered  61  in  I929  and  I36  in  1935.  The 
market  for  both  exports  and  imports  vddened  considerably, 
particular!:'  as  regards  exports,  ’.,hioh  were  distributed  ov.r 
a  number  of  new  mt\rkr.to  which  had  jaoviously  h.ld  little  or 
no  importance  for  Japanese  trade. 
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*  » 

The  foreign  trade  of  Jajxin  results,  as  a  rule,  in  rji 

o:cco8s  of  im])orts  every  year,  and  this  excess  is  greeter 

•  * 

in  the  trade  balance  of  the  vrtiolc  J^irc,  including  depend- 

# 

cncics,  than  in  the  trede  of  Japan  prope.r  alone,  .'m  excep¬ 
tion  occur.c<i  in  1909  and  in  the  foui’  consocutive  years  frora 
1915  to  1913,  when  the  '..'or Id  V,ar  effectively  chcclrcd  iii- 
ports.  The  period  fron  1920  to  1928  ivitnessed  a  pra'ticul''i’ly 
heavy  excess  of  iin'Oi'ts,  ’•/hich  ray  bo  traced  to  the  'reatly 
enhanced  purchasing  occosioned  by  the  nar-tinc  boom,  tho 

requirements  for  reconstruction  of  aro<^s  dcvactfd  by  the 

*  » 

Ccithquake  of  1923i  and  last  but  not  least,  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  of  i^riocs  rulinf-:  in  tho  country  coni'arad 
with  international  standards. 

The  excess  of  iuports,  which  reached  the  hiy.hcst  mi  rlc 
(over  300  million  yen)  in  1928,  subsequently  declined  an¬ 
nually  to  about  58  million  yen  for  the.  whole  empire  in  1932 
due  to  a  nnrkcd  deertase  in  tho  volume  of  imports  end  a 
sli  ht  iiapiovcracnt  in  the  cxpoit  trade.  ITotv/ithetand Ing  the 
marked  dovolopment  of  tho  export  trade  in  recent  '.'.'y^rs,,  the  ,  „  , 

international  trade  bv'lance  has  lately  been  anything  but 
favourable  because  of  the  expansion  of  imports  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  end  semi-finished  goods  broufjit  about  by  the  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  in  Japan  proper.  The  cr.ccss  of  im'^orts 
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In  1934  acsrofated  l/f2  million  yen,  including  111  million 

# 

yen  for  Japan  proper,  oho  net  excess  being  129  million  yon 
v/hen  tile  export  excess  of  silver  is  deducted.  4  similar 

4 

tendency  prevailed  tiuou' Iiout  the  first  ixilf  of  1935*  but 
there  ’„fas  an  unexpected  impi'oveaent  in  the  third  c.uartcr 

4 

on  account  of  a  largo  Incronoe  in  expoits,  i.'hich  reduced 
the  total  excess  of  imports  for  tiio  v/iiole  ycc.r  to  11.  .7 
million  yon,  and  oven  brou-ht  about  an  export  excess  of  26. C 
million  yen  for  Je.-^an  proper.  This  favourable  turn  v/as 

4 

entirely  due  to  the  steady  increase  of  exports,  the  increcs- 
ing  tendency  of  Impoi’ts  continuing  ujic  bated. 

4 

'i’he  international  debit  account,  as  reflwCtod  by  the 

4 

excess  of  imports,  in  trade  is  oidinprily  covered  by  the 
proceeds  from  invisible  accounts  due  to  Japan,  '.’lie  Tinci-'al 
receipts  in  invisible  trede  consist  of  revenue  from  slilr.- 

*  4 

ping  services,  profits  frem  Jape  nose  cnter’iri  ses  abroad,  re¬ 
mittances  of  Japanese  emigrants,  insurance  recei’its,  exoondi- 
ture  in  Jauan  by  forei'n  toiu’ists,  etc.  .‘Ixi  yrurs  I93O  and 
1931  ivore  abnormal  in  that  not  only  did  invisible  receipts 
show  a  considerable  decrou.'io,  but  the  interest  burden  on 
foreign  loans  i/as  substantia  lly  increased  by  the  dopi  ccia- 
tion  of  Ja^mneso  exchfnre  rates,  ..t  the  same  tine,  thoro 
vius  a  large  outfla<  of  fund's  in  the  form  of  Ja-'anese  invest¬ 
ments  and  withdrcuals  of  capital  invested  by  foreigners  in 
Japan.  'The  international  balance  of  leayuent  ims  thorefore 
heavily  against  Japr.n,  v;hich  h&d  to  be  covered  in  1931  by 
the  shirnent  of  specie  totallin.'  about  411  rEl^liibft://^e'hiegai-;^is.org/doc/29i2de/ 
the  folia.’ing  year  (1932),  the  situation  im Throve d ,  due  to 
an  increase  in  recei^'ts  end  the  rracticel  dise’^^'caronce  of 
the  abnormol  flirht  of  ca*^itol  in  invisible  trade  account.*). 
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In  1933,  invisible  export  receipts  vere  suffioiont  to  cover 
the  adverse  trade  balance  and  still  leave  a  credit  of  about 
•  91  million  "en  due  to  Japan,  t!iis  bein'"  t.'’c  first  substan¬ 
tially  favourable  balance  of  "aymont  since  the  '  or Id  'i/ar. 
in  1934,  the  excess  of  loceipts  in  invisible  trade  accounts 
recorded  a  Iar^:e  increase  over  the  figure  of  the  previous 
yeair,  but  the  investment  of  funds  in  ranohurian  enterprises 
resulted  in  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  of  about  121 
million  yen. 

Apart  from  the  aforementioned  ordinary  trade  and  in- 
visible  trade  accounts,  there  are  other  items  of  international 
debit  and  credit  accounts,  such  as  funds  held  abroad  by  the 

4  » 

Japanese  Government  in  foreign  marksts,  etc.,  v/hich  must 

4  4 

also  be  token  into  consideration.  These  items  ore,  ho* /ever, 
not  included  in  official  statistics,  and  their  condition  and 
value  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  total  amount  is  nrobably 
not  large  enough  to  modify  to  enj'  great  extent  the  balance 
of  accounts  as  set  faith  in  the  foregoing  Table  366. 


ii:c;  ilT  FRJ:  pages  405-486 
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3.  Titj.ri:  d:xjt.o--k  !7f  .^d  iim7:iJ/.L  -  ..oduction 

oUi'.'.TT.  Tho  "I’cat  oT-panoion  of  Jamnese  In¬ 
dustry  during,  and  after  tho  v.'orhl  coincided  vith  a 
lomrkabla  advance  in  f  oreifn  trf.de,  both  attaininc  their 
fullest  doveloaijont  in  1925.  In  that  j-ear,  tho  ostir.irtcd 
total  rutionel  ^noducticn  of  Japan  proper  ppprorlmatod 
13,330  million  yen,  or  more  than  four  times  the  figure  of 
the  pro-, nr  -^riod  of  about  3,100  Diillion  yen,  nhilo  foroirn 
tiado  also  quadruplos,  slicxiing  a  total  of  about  4,373  million 
yen.  Tho  folln/ir.g  :’rsr(19r;6)  sev/  a  remarhcble  i-oaotionary 
decrease  in  both  ox*>orta  end  im-'crts,  rhich  vas  eccontuated 
by  a  sharp  decline  in  prices,  but  the  sitxtion  im  roved 
before  lone,  ant*-  In  1929,  the  total  "a-uluotion  apain  increased 
to  12,915  tdllion  you,  while  foreign  trade  also  advanced 
to  4*451. Mllion  yen.  :ttll,  compared  with  tho  fi'-urcs  of 
1925,  both  pra’ notion  and  trade  in  1929  shewed  t.  dooroase 
of  about  400  and  50f'  clllion  yen  in  each  case. 

IMnly  affected  by  the  fall  <-f  :a:ioes  thron.rh  defletion 
end  tho  docline  of  inrchcsin^  po*  or  consoov.ent  on  tho  world- 
\,ide  degression,  the  volume  of  industrial  production  and 

■  PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/2912de/ 

trade  shaiod  n  bi^  docroaso  durinr;  the  poriod  from  1929 
to  1931,  tho  rate  of  dooreasa  bein'^  greater  in  trade  v/hioh 
declined  by  45;>  asainet  35.'  in  rroduction.  Tho  country, 
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hov/evor,  ooereed  fron  the  eor>rossion  early  in  1932,  but  in 
the  subseouont  aovelojunont  of  Tcduotion  end  trade  the  for¬ 
mer  position  '.ms  reversed,  -.hile  -roouctlon  in  1933  Increr.sod 
by  32,J  over  tho  figure  for  the  year  1931,  the  advenco  in 
foreign  trade  reached  59.i.  /.connate  ficuroa  ooverlnc  the 
value  of. production  in  1934  «md  1935  are  still  unuvailnblo, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  estimated  increase  of 
about  20,j,  tho  total  for  1935  er.ceoding  tho  figure  for  1925 
by  a  rood  emrein  at  an  cstlm.ated  rrocuction  value  of  about 
15,000  million  yen,  I  can’. .'hile ,  foreifn  trrde  roechod  ,970 
million  yen,  an  increase  of  IS/,  over  tho  flfuro  of  tLie 
previous  year,  'rhis  •.■>roves  that  in  tho  economic  development 
of  the  country,  foroir^n  tr.de  plnyed  e  very  Im. 'ortent  role 
as  a  more  sensitive  factor  than  national  pi'oduction. 

It  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  consylcuoi’s  incroaso  in 
forei.-pi  trade  since  193.2  "us  lai’cely  ^e  to  tho  depreciation 
of  tho  exchenge  retc.  This  was  rartlcularlj’  tho  case  as 

roA-ards  tho  volume  of  the  export  trade.  ’  Ithough  the  volume 
*•  # 

of  both  exports  and  Imports  continued  to  Incroar-e,  tho  ad¬ 
vance  was  rXcctcT  in  the  ox’-ort  trade  vrtioTC  dovolo:'racnt  also 
exoofcdod  the  oxoenslon  of  industrial  nrobaction.  Tho  volume 

of  industrial  production  indicated  an  Incrooce  of  42^,  in 

* 

1935  compared  ;;ith  1931,  ^-’hil.st  cx’ioits  advenoed  by  75'^  during 
the  same  period, 

a.TIO  07.  iUTD  .iinjlTAHIiL  }  ;.pjArqr3.  ..  divis  ion 

of  national  production  into  rimary  end  Indus triel  products 
revcels  the  interesting  fact  that  both  In 
export  trade,  the  ratio  of  Industrie';!  m’Oducts  ten's  to  ad- 

vanco,  a  development  '.111011  Ins  boon  rnich*  occoloiT.tod  during  J 

t 


i 
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tlie  past  feu  yoaiS  and  indicates  the  ^o'.iinr  induotriuliiA- 
tion  of  thr  countiT.  tho  national  oroduction  in  1929 
about  63, •  consisted  of  industrial  ptrouucts,  end  tlis  r.’tio 
incwccd  to  72 'i  in  193/^  conrcrec!  with  i;5  '  in  191/  .  >|n  tho 

export  trade,  the  ratio  of  industrial  -.vo’jicts  oxcoeded  99.' 
in  recent  yeers  ,  irclucir."  finished  'ooi's  of  about  60  >  in 
1935,  compared  \(lth  /f5  •  in  1929.  {  contrary  tendency  has 

been  uitnossod  in  the  Im^.ort  trade,  nn'Hmary  TOducts  ad 
veuicinc  from  6l,>  to  'i  in'  the  sane  Ti.n7iod  . 


out: jrr 

output  of  primary  products  in  Japan  proper  ’.fcr  valued  at 
5790  nilli<m  yon  in  1925,  but  t:ari'eafter  declined  to  only 
2,CC2  million  yon  by  1931,  advanoinf:  arain  to  /(,063  million 
yen  in  1933.  On  the  othta*  .jrnd,  the  output  of  Indun-^rml 

■products  kept  on  increasing  steadily  durin"  the  jcuc  ■'j.  iod 

0 

without  a  break,  the  total  value  being  returned  at  C,292 

million  yen  in  193  3.  .'mon:?  -primary  commodities  a  rioultural 

0 

produce  predominates,  ropie^ertin"  about  65  to  70  of  t.;c 
total  value.  ..s  \.ill  ’le  scon  free  the  roforrnce  node  to 
the  import  frede,  the  domestic  out'''ut  oi  rr lurry  products 
must  bo  supplemented  by  lar/^o  su“'"'lie3  drawn  irom  f.broad, 

..bout  21  to  31'^  of  the  total  roq'olre  ants  a-rc  tclrr  filled 
by  liTinorts,  tho  orports  beinr  no'-li'ible,  amount luf  bo  about 
3  >  of  the  nt.tional  'Ttoc' uctiou.  Cn  vie..'  of  the  rrett  Jn- 
dustrial  cxpinslon,  ro*..'  n.?tcrl8l  ii.*'Oi'iJO  ai'o  ficdvrxll.v 

•“  *  -  PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/2912de/ 

incraa.sine. 
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Tho  domestic  output  of  prlrury  picducts  may  be  clcBsifiod 

* 

into  foodstuffs  and  rav/  materials,  the  former  veprosontinc 
the  larrest  jeirt  of  the  total  hone  iji’oduction,  und  attain¬ 
ing  almost  to  a  state  of  nttioneJ.  self-sufficioncy.  -he 
national  -^ocuction  of  ra-,  matorisls  acceunts  only  for  leos 
than  20,.'  of  the  priia  ry  proc;  ucticn,  ond  for  as  much  as 
90,5  of  tho  inoorts  of  ’M'ior.ry  -l  ocucts  in  1933. 

The  balance  of  trade  in  pricEry  -u  oduots  rev.ultr  in  an 
enormous  oxcess  of  ^vorts  v*ich  hss  incroaaod  from  674 
mlllioh  yon  in  1931  to  1,541  million  yen  ixi.jgpj. 

creoso  is  counterbalanced  by  an  eoually  sha^^ad^co  from 

1,013  million  yon  in  1931  to  2,265  .ail.Uon  yon  in  1935,  in 
exports  of  industrial  products. 

001”  UT  OF  /  in^’o. 

ibicoptit^  the  period  of  dopiession  between  1929  and  1931 
inclusive,  tho  manufactui-iuf  industry  in  Japan  ims  boon 
makinG  a  fair  dovoloymcnt  on  tho  %«holc .  Ir^ustriel  produc¬ 
tion,  which  sha/od  a  preat  expansion  durinf-,  thr  '.’or  Id  '/ar, 
naturally  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  tho  po;'t-vicr  reaction, 
but  had  already  outstrip^  tho  paalc  cf  the  w_ar^bo<OT  auring 
the  period  from  192_1  to  1925.  Jn  the  course  of  tho  follo-.lng 
foul’  years  up  to  1929,  production  a'?ain  increased  by  31'i  in 
volume  and  6/.  in  value,  the  relativuly  small  advance  in 
value  being  thn  ros’ilt  of  tho  general  dovmivard  tendonoy  of 
prices,  'i'he  world  doprosslon,  h<r.ovcr,  ’lut  an  abrupt,  end 
to  the  expansion  of  indu.stry  ano  the  out-'ut  of  industrial 
products  docrcesod  bv  9’  in  volmc  and  32 '  iW^’^a!ti®wSfe|^a«&is.org/doc/29i2d^ 
tho  period  fiom  1929  to  I03I.  Vhe  decline  v. -os,  ho*  ever, 
shoit-livod  and  siena  of  recovery  ware  oliaady  in  ovidonoo 
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^  1932. .  in  1933;  3.-oauction  a.ain  increased  both  in  volu». 

and  value'  axccodli^  the  fioiro  of  1929.  Authentic 

auction  rl-uros  ...  19X,  W35  ..o  not  yet  nvai^blo. 

but  tbu  o.yolopmtnt  of  thu  inOoi  of  lndur.trl--l 

lunas  to  on  cstlmnto  of  ntti'ly  U.OOO  ollllon  r.n  for  , 

C0.n.rl«>  tblo  O3tlo.to  vltb  the  -.a-loo  before  tn^'-oxio  ,or. 

„hu.  induotriol  production  totalled  about  1,/.00  cdlllon  yon, 

r-T,an'ion  of  Ja-v).noso  industry  b^a^a 
the  oxtragrdi^^^y  c..pan.-ion 

evident. 

Pba  toxtllo  induatry  occuplco  a  prodoml»nt  poaltlon 

in  :u.oauotlon;  tltb  a  total  output  In  1933  of  about  3.0..9 

million  yon',  follovtd  by  tnc  tbonlcal  Induotry,  foodntuffa 

and  provlalon  mrnuf acturlns ,  ate.  Dovolopci.nt .  hovovor. 

baa  been  moat  rapid  In  tbo  m,t.l  Induatry,  m.-.obanlcal  onfln- 

oorlne  and  the  ohcadoal  Induatry.  the  rolatlyo  -oaltlon  of 

thoao  branches  of  the  mrnufacturlnn  Indurtry  In  rooent  years 

channlnc  as  folio-,  a  durln.  tho  ycera  f-,o«  19??  to  1935. 

Decline:  tcztlle  «.S-to’l2!°|““““ 

Adyance:  9?7^;VonS  cheSSar  . 

°l5§S^‘"f?»  S.6*o‘°16!7l' 

The  ezrtnalon  of  „-anufacturlne  In.  entries  and  tho  con- 
soouenV  eropth'of  Industrial  Production  .«s  natu-.-ally  re¬ 
sulted  U  an  inc^aaa  of  re;  mat-erlel  re,ulro*onts.  Conrumn- 

tlln  Of  rav,  and  oth.r  mrt.rlaln  In  the  manufe.cturlnn  In- 

+  rtf'  7'.  in  1929  to  60.2',S  in 
dustrics  declined  fron  e  ratio  oi  63.7,-  m  x,  v 

*  .  •  iQ'i'x  +rt  62 •  3'>b  (iiic  ti o  t lie  pl'ico 

1932,  but  Incroiaod  a^ain  In  1933 

advance  .  bout  27,7  of  tho  rav.  mater ic-1  ^^|J{l^:^tp?^ww.iegai  *tools.org/doc/29 1 2de/ 

annually  Imrarted’,  but  thin  pereentafc  has  -a-obahly  been 

exceeded  in  193 1935# 
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T.'BKi  370 

Ij'.Tliil-IL  UT-a)  HT  INDUTTJ^r.L  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  ;kd  IJ.7  0RT  R.TIO 
(In  nilllon  yen) 

. .  1930  1931  1932  _.1921.  1934  _  1.9j?i_ 


Industrial 


production 

8149 

6417 

5553 

6368 

8232 

ilstlmated  val¬ 
ue  of  raw  mn- 
terials  con¬ 
sumed 

5620 

4412 

3728 

4198 

5534 

Ratio  of  rev/ 
materials  to 
Industrial 
production(5o) 

63.7 

62.3 

61.3 

60.2 

62.3 

Iinpoi'tod  raw  me 
terials  &  semi 
manufactures 

1579 

1065 

865 

1040 

1510  1830  1976 

i'atlo  of  im¬ 
ported  raw 
materials  to 
total  con¬ 
sumed  (%) 

2Q.1 

24.1 

23.2 

24.8 

27.0 

The  cost  of  I’av/  raatcrlals  in  production  differs  vddoly 

4'  '■ 

aooording  to  industry,  ron^dn,'*  from  72.3la  in  the  spiking 
industry  to  271. ‘.S  in  tho  ceramic  industry  and  40.1‘>  in 


mechanical  engincoring ,  according  to  conditions  which  ob- 
tcinod  in  1933.  The  textile  industry  not  only  leads  oth.:r 

4 

industries  in  tho  ratio  of  raw  metoriol  cost,  but  is  also 
most  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies. 

Talon  as  a  whole,  Japanese  industry  must  look  to  fo^r- 
oign  countries  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  volume  of 
raw  matcilals  roouirqd,  \’hlch  corresponds  to  one -fifth  of 
the  total  voluo  of  production.  These  imports  are  countor- 

PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/2912de/ 

balanced  by  the  export,  in  tho  form  of  manufactured  articles, 
of  a  portion  of  tho  national  industrial  production,  the  ratio 
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of  those  exports  to  total  hone  *'i*0(luotlon  fluctuating 

4 

botv;oen  24.'i  In  1929  and  ld;j  in  1931,  but  Incraosinf  to  2i;j 

4 

in  1933.  'the  ratio  for  193/^  and  1935  is  ctlll  unkno'./n, 
but  in  vlev;  of  the  fact  thet  the  volume  of  expoi-ts  sur- 

4 

passed  that  of  production,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  ratio 
has  continued  to  advance. 

The  great  extent  to  vdiioh  Japanese  production  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  export  trade  is  revealed  by  a  comnarisoo 
with  similar  statistics  abroad.  The  degree  of  dependence  of 
itmoAj.oen  production  on  eg>orts  was  5,3;’-  ^  1?29  end  only 
3.2/i  in  1933.  In  great  'Britain,  the  shai’e  in  1930  v«s  about 
20,j,  approximately  the  same  as  in  Japan,  but  may  have  de¬ 
creased  in  later  years.  The  ratio  of  ejqports  to  industrial 
•  •  •  •  “  * 
production  in  Germany  declined  from  about  15/j  in  1929  te 

only  Ofl  in  1934, 

The  conspicuous  advance  in  the- ratio  of  exports  to 
total  Industrial  production  Indicates  the  important  part 
played  by  exports  as  a  stimulating  force  in  tho  great  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion  of  recent  yo€irs.  The  ratio  of  exports  to 
Pi-oductlon  was  highest  in.  the  textile  industry  nlth  35®’, 
but  the  recent  industrial  expension  tes  notably  increased 

4 

the  share  of  exrtorts  in  mlscellBneous  industrial  'products, , 
motal  manufactures,  and  machinery  and  tools,  « 


PHoi'.  rAG;.s 

438-495 
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Tyi'.rs  /  id  ikdultry 
piffisniT  AID  Firnnus 
by 

IITFUBI/'MI  IICOK'UJC  iafv-i  RCK  BDR'i'.U 
1936 


It.Vf  pOTTOH.  ;:ov>  cotton  ranks  first  in  tho  list  of  ic- 
» 

ports,  altliouch  its  relative  im-'ortnnce  ulifjitly  declined , 
representinp  of  the  total  imports  in  1935.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  cotton  in  Ja^'an  is  inaipnificant  conporod  to  the 
extent  of  tho  cotton  spinning  industry,  tho  remorkable  develop- 
mont  of  which  restated  in  a  steady  expansion  in  the  volume  ^ 
of  raw  cotton  imports.  The  value  of  these  imports,  ho>/ovor, 
experienced  a  sharp  decline  from  the  highest  record  of  9~3 
million  yon  in  1925.  Though  ajain  increttsing  since  1932, 
the  total  value  for  19  35  was  32.6'^  less  thrji  for  1925,  while 
tho  volume  ahov/ed  an  increase  of  12.3'^  over  1925  ^nd  of 
20.3^  over  1930. 

The  principal  counuries  supplyang  raw  cotton  aro  the 
United  States,  British  India,  -^eyrt  end  China,  about  9C?» 
cominr  from  the  United  States  and  British  Indie.  The-  pro- 

4 

sent  trend,  in  viov?  of  tho  chonre  of  le'^anosc  cotton  s"in~ 

fi'om  coarso  counts  to  medium  £ind  finer  counts,  is  > 

towai'ds  8  prefcrcnco  for  lonr-Ttbi’od  /norican  to  tho  detriment 
Of  Indian  cotton.  This  tendency  is,  howovor,  influenced  by 
tho  relative  pa* ice  conditions  <.b  shovm  by  tho  recent  in¬ 
crease  of  Indian  and  ll'yptian  cotton,  follW.!^'p«he'w«!jh^rp)is.org/doc/29i2de/ 
prioo  advance  in  American  cotton. 

T/J  HII  FHOK  rAOn  529 
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TR/.DE  MD  B^DUSTRY 
•fIC:3::aiT  ;.ND  FUTUl'iE 
by 

ITTBUBIS?!!  LCOIIOMC  RXS^l'OiCK  BUl^iAU 

1936 

vpOL.  According  to  a  survey  mado  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  v/ool  consum-^tion  in  Japan  reached 
218,002,275  lbs.  in  1933.  *-S  domestic  production  accounts 

for  only  about  200,000  lbs,  practically  tho  entire  wool 
requirements  must  be  imported,  './ith  the  rapid  dcvolopacnt 
of  tho  Japanese  woollen  spinning  industry,  imports  arc  stead* 

4 

ily  rising,  the  expansion  being  jArticularly  marked  after 
the  rolmposition  of  tho  gold  embargo,  not./ithstanding  the 
depreciation  of  Japanese  currency.  In  contiast  to  tho  in¬ 
crease  of  \;ool,  imports  of  woollen  and  worsted  j^arns  and 
tissues  declined  sharply,  particularly  woollen  tissues  which 
are  iiov.  being  exported  on  an  expending  scale. 

V/ool  Imports  arc  practically  monopolized  by  shipments 

4 

from  iiustralla,  but  there  is  a  tendency  lately  to  import 
wool  from  other  countries  in  order  to  equalize  trade 
balances. 

ID'CrilD^T  FaOK  pages  529-530. 
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r.?^^S:jIT  -,M)  TUOTRE 
by 

I i'.oTj.67.rt::ii  ..ccx-  CTo  buiej/.u 

1936 


Ii;ON  OlESj  I^lOH  /-in)  The  iron  cjid  steel  industry 

in  Ja.'an  v/itnessed  many  years  of  depression  until  1931, 

but  with  the  Qxpansion  of  euemaments,  groat  activity  onsued 

in  the  following  years,  j.a  a  result  of  tho  dcvolopmcnt  of 

the  stocl  industry,  Japan  at  present  approaches  to  a  st.  tc  of 

self-sufficiency  in  stocl  products,  and  relative  iraports 

rcf.istercd  a  sharp  decline ,  Although  these  im’^orts  increased 

again  in  the  past  tv:o  years,  the  rctio  of  lra’'orts  to  domestic 

production  was  only  11,2'  in  1934.  ”o'  «.vor,  the  ImT'Oi-ts  of 

pif-  iron  hdve  inorocsod  in  .-coont  years  os  domestic  Tpoduction 

s  unable  to  meet  the  demand  from  steel  producers. 

» 

Itosourocs  of  iron  ore  in  Japan  arc  very  iMDor ,  and  1.  rgo 

sup  lies  muet  be  im'^orted  annually'-.  These  imports  have  more 

0 

or  l^ss  risen  sinco  1933,  but  not  wholly  •••>roportioiv:to  to 

the  increase  of  pif'  iron  i-oduction,  evidencing  an  advance, 

0 

tliough  small,  in  the  domestic  ore  output. 

Iron  oi>cs  of  good  cuality  a  comparatively  lou  cost 
ere  imported  chiefly  from  tho  'Ttraits  Settlements  end  CMna. 

This  helped  greatly  tho  development  of  Japan’s  iron  and  stcol 
industry.  .-Ithough  yet  small,  impoi'ts  from  ..ustrolia  in  the 
past  few  years  have  sho^vn  a  marked  advonoo.  purl:  http://www.iegai-toois.org/doc/2912de/ 
The  principal  sources  of  pig  iron  are  I'anohoukuo  end 
British  India.  In  addition  to  pig  iron,  scrap  is  now  iji 
great  demand,  the  source  of  which  ot  rrosent  iji  the  lifted 
States . 
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4 

Steel  products  arc  euppllod  by  meny  countries,  chief 
eunonf;  v/hich  ore  the  ’'nited  r.tctes,  Germany  and  Belgium, 
v/ith  a  share  of  noxe  than  20  each.  Jjnrorts  froti  Great 
Britain  come  nezt,  but  are  now  loss  then  10,). 


s::ci:raT  taken  frol' 
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'3E  Tr-\DS  .jt)  iwnu'^rrOT 
r*:.'  .  id  i-’uwj'JIj 

by 

ii'iDUBmi  .“coNJiiEC  w.b'i.u 

1936 

JLiXOlTil.*  lipc.ncse  "'ioductlon  of  crude  oil 
is  only  about  2  million  hectoliti-os  and  a_lar''o  nsi't  of  do- 
fflostio  reoidreraonts  must  bo  imnortsd.  Cons '.uiir*ticri  of  r.inoral 
oils  sho'.  8  an  incroosinp  tenCcncy  on  account  of  the  v;idor 
use  of  motor  oQia  and  internal  combustion  on'Jnos.  Aocord- 
infly,  tho  imports  of  mineral  oils  are  bound  to  o:;rand  in  the 
future,  v/hich  '..'ill  inevitably  increase  ce'iendoncy  unon 
foieian  piof'ucts. 

luiocpt  1930  and  1931,  the  ’/aluc  of  mineral  oil  in»orts 
increased  annual3.y,  and  in  1935  Ciountcd  to  ¥152,6/7,000,  an 
increase  of  6/f.3'j  compered  \.'ith  tho  valuo  for  3-929.  In 
volume,  imiorts  kept  on  increasing  v.lthout  cny  re  cession 
owing  to  tho  .s/.ai'i  ad^cnco  in  crude  and  heavy  oils.  Ira- 

4 

ports  of  icfinod  oi3.  slio 'cd  a  slight  rise  in  cufuitity,  but 
a  docicass  in  value. 

The  increase  in  the  .icv?oi-t  of  ca-udo  and  heavy  oils  is 
the  result  of  tj\c  dovolopra^nt  of  tho  petroleum  refining 
industry  in  iVc.iv;n  and  the  ;;idor  use  of  nirsol  onsincs. 

The  .'I’t^et  ,r  ru't  of  the  c^e’e  end  hMvy  oils  is  imported 
from  the  Un.Uod  •tft.cs.  The  Tothcrl-nds  1  st  Indies  and 

PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/2912de/ 

British  Ko^th  Borneo  are  minor  sourcos.  smell  -uontity 
is  imported  from  3  onchoukuo  '.here  tlviso  oils  aro  "roduced 
from  oil  shale. 

F.Ml  pages  533-53-!f. 
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T.lADE  IlH^USTRY 
r]^IJSIlllT  i-ND  mTOiiS 
by 

inToUBi'SHi  rxoi'iomc  bureau 

1936 

CRUDE  RUBBER. .  Irapoits  inoroRScd  oharply  as  a  rosult 
of  tho  Croat  aovolopmont  of  the  .Tapencso  rubber  InCustry, 
follo’.Tlng  the  rcimposition  of  the  gold  embargo . 

Tho  annuel  hiports  wore  already  40  million  yon  in  1926. 
but  doolinod  in  tho  follov.ln,;  ycai-e.  Tho  i»i8t  fow  years 
witnessed  a  reviyal'  Imports  in  1934  amounting  to  57  million 
yon.  Tho  volume  of  imports  showed  a  sharp  inoroaso  ozoopt- 
inc  a  slight  reoossion  in  1930  end  1931.  This  tondonoy  is 
Still  maintained  in  1935. 

Ijworts  ere  in  tho  main  from  tho  ,3traits  Settlements 
and  the  NcthciOands  Host  Indies,  onlv  sir.all  cuantitios 
are  imported  from  British  Inoia  and  Froaoh  Indo-China. 
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IPTOR  CARS.  The  rtomani!  f9r  motor  oars  is  inorcesinff 

ty  aoToral  thousand  every  ycox,  ond  the  number  nt  the  end 

«  # 

Of  October,  1934  \«8  104,932.  Despl^  every  assistance 
given  by  the  Government  authorities  in  the  form  of  subsidios 
and  protoot ivo  duties  on  ImTiorts,  the  motor  oar  industry  in 

0 

Japan  is  still  far  ^hind  the  chief  '^i^duoing  countries,  and 
the  present  demand  cannot  by  a  long  'vay  bo  met  by  domestic 
manufactures.  Tlu.  im»oi-t  value  of  motor  oars  and  parts 

0 

amountcjd  to  34  million  yen  in  1929,  but  in  the  follouing 

0 

yeors  the  figures  rdcldly  declined.  The  Vulue  for  1934, 

0  #  * 

hov.ovor,  shoved  u  sudden  expansion,  but  the  high  peek  of  1929 
was  not  yet  cxooodod  in  1935. 

The  imports  of  complete  com  registered  a  peak  in  1924', 
but  have  since  d.cci’v'OSCd  about  one  -eighth  in  1935.  This 
fact  indicates  that  -yie  motor  car  industry  in  Japan  hrs  nw 
attained  to  the  first  stage  of  self-sufficiency  at  v;hich  the 

•  **  *  0 

imports  of  com^ilotc  curs  are  chocked,  and  instead,  the  im- 
portod  parts  are  assembled  at  heme. 

I.oro  than  90,’  of  both  motoi'  cars  and  pei’ts  arc  im-'ortod 
from  the  United  States.  This  is  chiefly  duo  to  the  fact 
that  such  firms  as  Ford  and  Gene  ral  !  otors 

0  0 

assembling  plants  in  Japan  and  arc,  therefore,  able  to  offer 

0 

lo\<cr  irices.  C-roat  Britain  and  Germany,  renk  next,  but  im¬ 
ports  arc  negligible  v/hon  ooaipaivd  \/lth  oars  of  dm-rican  moke. 
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1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

rotor  ocrs 

9546 

3378 

2894 

I864. 

3357 

3202 

rotor  ccr 
parts 

TlTiX 

33  608 

12951 

Ji2HZ 

_JL2p07_ 

13871 

.-.2804.5_. 

29337 

16329 

14821 

32302 

32589 

PPJNCITAL 

S0U?vC:.3 

'■V.r.7:7'~ 

31047 

15817 

13838 

13288 

31553 

31255 

Great  Brit¬ 
ain 

528 

162 

470 

453 

402 

406 

Germany 

75 

74 

394 

93 

105 

270 

irxiniTT  ra3>'.  i.‘.o::c  538-539. 
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D!T'Oi!rS'OF  FOODSTUFFS 

*  “Tin  T/oTJCTy  ohT - 


1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

271156 

158612 

160671 

173185 

174448 

192605 

FOODSTUFFS 
ilatio  to 

total 
Imports/^ ) 

.  12;2 

12,0 

-  11.2 

9.0  ' 

7.6 

7.8 

Scans  & 
Peas 

78746 

37349 

42070 

50345 

51968 

71649 

V/hcat 

70896 

32936 

49572 

44384 

40749 

43199 

Salt 

4415 

4280 

5556 

11709 

14839 

14540 

Sugar 

31160 

15603 

3332 

12794 

9679 

12701 

Indian 

com 

3672 

3048 

2415 

103 

2 

7599 

Meat 

7878 

9548 

4999 

5537 

7382 

6936 

. . . 
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j/i:^.ir;3K  FOiiriiGN  tiljje  iolicl.s 
1.  C>&norQl  Survey 

Trade  policies  throuehout  the  world  since  tlie  onset  of 
the  economic  depression  have  been  chai’aoterized  by  national 
control  of  foreifjn  trade  with  the  main  object  of  ohookin*:  im¬ 
ports.  The  control  of  ImTorts  arose  from  the  necessity  to  pro¬ 
tect  internal  markets  and  the  international  balance  of  payments. 

/  This  lest  consideration  also  led  to  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 

0 

mote  the  export  trade,  which  conflicted  with  the  imnort  control 
exercised  in  a  voiy  lai'pe  ‘oai't  of  the  woi'lc.  The  net  result 
of  those  two  entirely  omiosinfr  •policies  wes  that  tariff  •,®ll8 
were  consistently  raicod,  and  international  mai'ki  ts  narro’od, 
with  a  conseouent  severe  contraction  of  '>OAld  trade.  The  cus- 
ponsion  of  the  fold  standard,  vjhich  follo'.  od  in  ranid  succession 
in  a  number  of  countrios,  almost  invalidated  the  increase  in 
customs  tariffs,  and  compelled  tho  adoption  of  more  direct 
mcusurcs  such  as  restriction  of  do\oirif’ht  rtrohlbitlon  of  im¬ 
ports,  impoi’t  licenso  systems  or  the  Government  control  of 
Imports.  The  failure  of  the  World  .'.conomic  Conference  in  1933 
Ic'd  to  the  foxmation  of  bJLocs  and  autarchic  fw4m«4|pl^.«|5liehs.org/doc/29i2d^ 
further  crippled  international  trade,  Md  naturally  led  to  in¬ 
dividual  negotiations  betv/een  countries  as  a  measure  to  tide 
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ovcr  the  pircscnt  difficulties.  Trade  trc-.'.tics  chcn^cd  to  can- 
pensation  systuns,  aa  countries  vith  unfavoiirablc  trado  balan¬ 
ces  ondcovouixjd  to  readjust  tlicir  forcl/»n  trade  relations. 
..Itliough  the  reciprocal  and  compensation  •principle  removed 

som.  obstacles  to  world  trade,  it  raised  nc^/  difficulties  in 

# 

tl\c  countries  still  adhcrlnr  to  the  rold  standeid,  by  foster¬ 
ing  trado  •  Ithln  circiunscribcd  blocs. 

Thv.  rcnrrl-.t'blc  advance  of  Jeuancso  foreign  trade  aft^r 
the  I'clm -position  of  the-  <»old  ombarro  -  as  cs-jv-ciolly  noteworthy 
as  it  occurred  at  a  time,  of  universal  trade  contraction.  Ja¬ 
panese  artlclos  have  invaded  every  corner  of  the  world  merktt 
und  :j.’  the  douolv  advanta£c  of  lo’./  exchunfct  r->tca  and  pi  educ¬ 
tion  costs.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Im'ort  restrictions 
should  be  part icula rly  directed  against  Ja^^nese  cooc's,  as 
evidenced  by  tli-  successive  institution  of  quotas,  surtaxes 
and  othi^r  forms  of  discrlminatoi'y  tr^otm;nt  in  various  ceuh- 
trics . 

The  expansion  of  the  Jaivinesc  export  trade  has  continued 
in  spioc  of  these  nujft:roa*5  obstacles,  but  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  adoption  of  the  condensation  system  is  expected  to  add  a 
nav  force  to  trado  restrictions,  porticulrrly  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  itouth  ;4nerica  and  the  .'filcan  colonl.s. 

Th.  change  in  comma’ del  policies,  wliich  has  greatly  inter- 

# 

fered  with  internotionei  trade  during  the  post  few  years,  has 
not  been  without  influcnco  on  the  trade  ••'Olicy  of  Japan,  roor 
in  natural  rcsoui’ccs  end  defending  much  upon  im’^orts,  the  •prob¬ 
lem  of  checking  imports  in  order  to  protect  domestic  industries 
required  serious  consideration.  Trudo  policy^'in^ 
built  on  fc.lrl;'  liberal  Piinci  Ics.  The  rcactiaiary  period 
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followlng  th.c  V.'oild  ’./ar  and  th%  universal  dobasenent  of 

$  0 

currenoics,  however,  accentuated  the  protective  tendency  of  the 

Japanese  customs  tariff,  bub  rates  in  roost  instr>ncc8  continued 

moderate,  for  th-  decline  of  the  y..n  since  the  roimposition 

of  the  cold  ctibargo  v«us  sufficient  to  check  the  im-ort  of 

finished  articles,  }j/:phQai3  yroa  rath:r  laid  on  the  protection 

and  promotion  of  the  export  trade,  and  various  f-overnra^nt 

measures  t.ndiiVT  in  this  direction  were  successively  passed 

by  l^rliament  in  recent  years.  In  imports,  Japanese  trade 

policy  has  bc»n  forced  to  rive  consideration  to  existin' 

restriction  on  Japi-.n-.  so  poods  and  to  the  balance  off  trade 

with  foreign  countries.  /.  survey  of  Jap.  nose  foreign  tredo 

during  the  past  foA;  years  reveals  the  t  there  hrs  been  a 

substantial  excess  of  erports  to  countries  with  liberal 

0 

trade  policies  and  to  nrw  markets,  ’.  hile  imports  -cncrully 
exoeoded  exports  in  trade  with  countries  edherinp  to  Pro¬ 
tective  policies  and  Iroport  restrictions.  I’his  situation 

0 

finally  l^d  to  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Protection  LaA7, 
which  '.on  recently  invoked  for  thw  first  time  against  Ceneda, 

2.  Taid-ff  Si’S  t  cm 

The  Japanese  import  tariff  as  altered  in  1910,  was  not 

subjected  to  c  general  revision  up  to  the  year  1926,  fexr 

•  0 

minor  scctioncl  obangca  A/oro,  ha;cvcr,  rxido  durixv;  the 
period  1920-22,  and  an  idy^^orjOT  duty  of  100  )  Avas  imposed 
in  1924  on  c  fcA/  items,  this  duty  being  coniionly  knoA.n 

0 

the  luxAiry  tax,  the  object  being  to  encourage  Individual 

PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/29 12d( 

cconom:'  dviring  a  period  of  financial  retrcnclji’ent .  The 
general  toriiT  revision  of  I926  aimed  ut  greater  protection 

0 

of  domestic  industries,  the  internal  *'ricc  level  being  at 
that  time  notably  higher  than  int-xnetloncl  standards. 
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During  1929'  the  tcu-iff  rcte  on  timber  ’./ts  raised,  and  the 
luxury  duties  wore  eboliched  end  included  in  the  ordinary 
tariff  at  much  louor  rates.  The  universal  trend  ta.ards 
protective  trade  princi  >lc8  stimulated  a  general  revision 
vhich  was  carried  out  in  June,  1932,  the  new  tariff  advanc¬ 
ing  duties  upon  ^7h6at  and  more  than  tv.-onty  other  items,  with 
the  object  of  protecting  domestic  industries.  Other  com 
modities',  with  the  single  exception  of  nc^.sprint  paper,  v'ere 
also  subjected  to  an  ina-ease  of  35^S  in  specific  duties, 
while  the  only  reductions  .«re  made  on  timber  and  four  other 


items. 

3.  Facilities  for  Trade  Tr amotion 
Facilities  foi-  promoting  Japanese  foreign  trade  have 

made  remarkable  pro,  rose  in  recent  years  due  to  the  whole¬ 
hearted  coopei’C-tion  bet\;oen  the  o^vcrnm.ntal  and  civil  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  trade  inteliirenco  services  have  been 
vastly  im-rovod  throu-h  th£  increase  of  consulates  nnd  the 
establishinent  of  ovorsar.s  tiaCe  infoimation  bureaux  end  oth.r 
intclligonco  oi^ans.  The  increase  in  tho  number  of  com- 
morclal  museiuuc',  surpoited  by  tho  Ja-anosc  rovcrn.Knt  and 
civil  organizations  has  else  i  nhanced  the  value  of  foreign 
trade  publicity. 

Irincipal  activities  for  tho  ju-omotion  of  foreign  trado 


arc  £3  follo\/s: 

compensation 

Law  was  promulgated  in  Lay,  1930  and  bsoano  effective  in 
;iui-,ust  lot,  1930.  1’hc  1X.W  authorizes  tuc  .ov  hWH.IW 
compensate  the  looses  incui'rcd  through  the  purchase  of  or.port 
bilJ.s  on  shipm'.nt  to  certain  laidovclopcd  markets. 
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Tto  markets  spcolflca  l-ayo  Ken  aucco.r.lTol!-  cltcnSod,  ana, 
at  present'.  IneWo  almoat  all  narta  of  tno  Torld.  enoeptlnR 
oia  nerketa  anch  aa  Orort  Britain.  t!.o  I'nltoa  States,  British 
India  and  the  r;the.rlandB  :28ot  Indies. 

T;.BL  it91 

Conraensat  ion  Bi^.  end  ;  ossen. 

Tin  T,W  yen) 


FISC.  L  YLi  Jl 

1930 

1931 

1932 

* 

1933 

1934 

0 

Compensation  bills 

1,903 

0 

A,957 

9,. ’.25 

21,020 

27,625 

Loss  compensated 
Budget  maximum 

Actual  compensation 

93C 

15 

1,876 

33 

0 

2,814 

337 

9,313 

541 

9,313 

The  :^^xport  Conpcnsatlon  Law  has  also  been  onTorcod  in 
Taiwan  since  October  lOth*  193/..  ^’omc  municipalities  have 
instituted  oomronsation  syster^  ox'  thcii*  o^n  in  order. to 
promote  the  export  trade  of  local  industries. 

DijLO.^r.sJ^^8.socl.^^^^^  The  orlcinal  nurpox  of  these 
essociat’iens  organized  under  the  :^portcrs’  Association  law. 
was  to  Tomoto  the  erport  trade  thioufh  joint  facilities 
Qid  ncasures',  including  joint  conaifjunents  and  ovc.sca 
branches.  The  aotivitiec  of  these  associationc  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years  been  extended  to  the  control  of  the  export  trade. 

Export  poo^nspootim.  According  to  official  regu¬ 
lations  enforced  since  1928,  exports  of  spexsified  articles  arc 
prohibited  unlc^  tlv.y  have  previously  «s3Cd  an  examination 

by  associations’  federation.-. ,  px'cfectup-l 
other  bodies  officially  autlxorizod  by  the  :  inis  ter  of  Com¬ 
merce  end  Industry.  Th.i-e  also  ercists  a  Covertua.nt  Inspection 
System  which  op'.xatcs  for  some  articlea,  notably,  i*8w  srlk 
(1926),  silk  tl8suos(192C)  and  rayon  tissue s( 1929) . 
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In  viexf  of  the  unlvcroi;!  tcix’cncy  toworos  import  rcs- 
ti'iction,  the  Jc^x-nc  St  '  cvoiTUP-.nt  have  been  com“v  llod  to 
resort  to  inc^.ivldui’l  m  pet  let  ions  with  countries  (’isorirtinR- 
tlng:  cfainst  Jo-'cncsc  ^ruods,  and  this  course  led  eutoiantically 
to  Increased  Covj  noent  int'vvcntion  in  the  export  and  io- 
poi't  trade. 

lfldp-Ja;'j.  nt_3jc_Co_.^^^  o  -  Jap ;  nc  so 

Cocm^cial  Convontion  v.'i  s  tho  first  example  of  individual 

negotiations  v/hich  rosultod  from  the  advence  in  Indian 

tariff  rates  to  check  the  fust  increasing  influx  of  Jc  jcncsc 

cotton  textiles.  Conauni cations  bct'.con  tht  t\/o  r?ovcrnucntn 

concerned  led  to  the  o'.xining  of  trade  ncfotiutions  in  Gimla 

in  September,  1933,  as  c  result  of  \.hich  a  nenv  Indo-Ja'^cneso 

Conncrcicl  Convaition  ’.vaa  officiallj*  sifjiod  rt  London  on 
0  • 

July  12th,  and  put  in  operation  on  September  l/,th,  193U. 

0 

Tho  Convention  contains  Q  quentitotivo  af.rc:jacnt,  by  ’/hioh 

Japan  is  ro'^uired  to  piuchaso  one  mil''J.on  baLs  of  r:  /  cot- 

0  0 

ton  in  return  for  a  mnxiiuuii  expox't  cuote  of  325,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  tissues. 

*~uo.ntitotivo  Tjpadc  /greoments  vith  United  Stetes 
cnd^/rrcaj^JJrltain.  c  result  of  en  nrrearent  ooncludrd 
bet'.vecn  thf.  Oooencse  end  .'m  riem  Oov  rnmentR,  the  annml 
export  quote  of  -nencllc  to  th^  United  btetes  \;as  fixod  at 
125,000  {?ro88  in  ipril,  193^*,  and  that  of  cotton  oer''/os 
at  7,970,000  squorc  yards  in  April  end  ley,  1934,  respectively. 

'  '  PURL:  http://www.legal-tools.org/doc/2912de/ 

In  October,  1935,  onothvX  a<;>’e^uK.nt  uus  concluded  vfith  the 
United  Statis  recording  cotton  tissues  exported  to  the 
Philippine  Islcnds,  by  which  the  Japanv. se  Oovernment  volun- • 
torily  limited  Japonosc  exports  to  that  destination  to  within 
45,000,000  squ -VC  metres. 
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A  qucntltutivo  ocrccrxcnt  also  conduced  \.lth 

Great  Britain  in  Tay,  1934,  regarding  Japoiu.ee  wxports  of 

clcotric  bulbs  to  that  country. 

lo- Ja-p>.n-.  se.  and,  2’S£2t.lAJ!j-9££.*  With 

the  Indo-Ja;iv.nc3C  negotiations  in  full  svAnf:,  the  Trosident 

of  the  Bool'd  of  Trade  of  the  United  I  ingdom  T>ro;^osed  doio 

comprehensive  negotiations  bct'.veen  British  and  Japenese 

cotton  goods  manufoctuiers,  which  materialized  in  the  fonn 

of  civil  negotiations  open-d  in  Tendon  on  ■February  14th,  1934. 

Tho  opinions  of  the  wti eluting  •parties  v/cro,  hov/ovrr, 

oomolctoly  ot  varicnco  in  regard  to  whether  tho  nossonslono, 

* 

other  than  tho  Dominions,  should  bo  included  in  tho  "ugreo- 
ment  zone-',  and  the  ’wrloy  finally  failed  on  March  14th.  is 
tho  result,  following  Ir.  nuncinan's  dcolu'otlon  on  I'r.y  7th, 
1934,  on  imnort  quota  system  relating  to  oooton  cloti''  was 
enforced  in  British  Crenvn  colonies. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  adv.Jicc  of  Japuneso  fpocs  in 

0 

the  Hethi.rlcnds  East  Indies,  \/hioh  rdvcrscly  affected  the 
ImacQi't  trade  from  the  Nothorlcnds  end  lanocshirc,  emergency 
impoit  restrictions  were  enacted  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  1933.  The  endeavour  of  the  Nothcrl'nds  East 
Indian  Government  to  restrict  Japanese  inwts  took  still 
moie  concrete  form  in  its  uroposal  to  commenoo  trade  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Bt^te  vic,  ^/hlch  OTicned  on  June  Uth ,  1934.  In 
these  necotiutions  the  Joranese  Govemme^nt  Inslstod  u.'on 
the  conclusion  of  u  gentlemen's  agreement  r^ejeotion 

of  discriminatory  treatment,  and  a<  reed  to  t-ke  'U'onrr 
AT-usures  bc.sed  upon  rccinroorl  trade  if  this  demand  vr:s 
acceded  to.  The  Mctherlcnds  T-ast  Indian  Government ,  on  the 
other  h'nd,  v/isbed  the  negotiations  to  be  brsod  upon  the 
quota  and  br.i'tcr  system.  The  n.  30tiation3  beocjne  deadlocked 
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in  >'aroii,  193  5,  following  tho  ruptvire  of  the  Dutch -Japanese 
Shipping  Conference,  and  the  two  Covornments  agreed  to  open 
dis cues  ions  again  in  April,  1935,  but  no  agreement  has  yet 
materialized. 

Similar  trade  noeotiatlons  are  nov/  ponding  \dth  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Zgypt. 

Adjustment  of  Trade  Relations  v/ith  Central  and  South 
America,  and  Africa,  Japanese  trade  \dth  these  regions  has 
shown  a  marked  development  during  the  past  few  years,  but 
the  great  predominance  of  exports  has  given  rise  to  import 
restrictions  on  Japanese  goods.  In  view  of  the  demand  for 
compensatory  Im-^orts,  attempts  have  been  made  to  readjust 

4 

trade  relations  through  the  purchase  of  wool,  wheat  and  a 

4 

fo\/  other  products  from  Argentine,  Uruguay  and  other  South 
and  Central  .'jnerican  countries.  Lxrtorters*  assocletions 
were  established  in  rapid  succession  for  the  "ur'noee  of 
collecting  special  control  commissions  from  exporters  to 

4 

those  countries,  to  obtain  funds  for  oom^iensatory  im^rts. 

« 

Ho\-ever,  such  "compensation*'  imparts  have  so  far  been  negli¬ 
gible.  In  the  case  of  V'eypt,  strenuous  efforts  have  been 
made  to  balance  the  trade  through  the  Imnort  of  Egyptian 
cotton  and  the  Inauguration  of  regular  calls  at  Alexandria 
by  K.Y.I>.  liners.  For  the  piu’pose  of  balonoinc  trade  re¬ 
lations  v;ith  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  South  African  wool 
was  partly  substituted  for  Australian  wool  through  the 

4 

efforts  of  the  L'lnistry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Japanese  vroollen 
manufacturers  and  exportora  to  south  Africa  i^MrAj^gw^hSfegai-toois  .org/doc/2912de/ 
loss  resulting  from  the  wide  margin  in  ’'rices.  This  great 
difference  in  ’price  has  up  to  now  prevented  any  notable 
development  of  Imports  from  South  Africa,  and  trade  relations 
continue  to  remain  one-sided. 
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TraOe  rrotootlon  law 

Tho  tvado  policy  of  Japen  aims  prlnol:'>ally  at  tho  pro¬ 
tection  of  dcmostio  Industries  and  there  has  boon  almost  no 

0 

occasion  to  resort  to  the  retaliatory  tariff  system,  although 

it  is  lopclly  provided  for  in  the  Customs  Tariff  Mth 

0 

tho  ^jorld  tendency  against  imports  of  Japanese  goods,  Japan 

vms  forced  to  take  emorgonoy  moasui'os.  The  Trade  Protection 

0  « 

Law  was  enacted  in  ;.pirll,  1934*  with  the  -jurposo  of  'notcot- 

ing  the  ckpoit  trade  and  adjusting  trade  bJlancos, 

This  Luv/  provides  thet  tho  Government  may  'prohibit  or 

0 

restrict  imports  of  spoolflcd  articles,  and  Imposo  additional 

« 

duties,  US  a  moosuro  to  counter  discrimination  against 

Jap.'noso  trade  abrocjd.  Tho  Law,  effective  for  only  three 
0 

years,  is  also  meant  to  -Tovidc  a  weapon  in  conducting  trade 
ncgotir.tlons  ^;ith  foreign  rovornments, 

ym  Imp.rie.l  Ord.lnr.nco  relating  to  tho  operation  of  this 

•  # 

L..wr.us  issued  on  July  20th,  1935,  and  announced  thr.t  Canada 
v/cs  tho  first  country  to  which  it  \JC!0  applied. 

irrci^T  Fijoi:  615-621. 
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TPuJDZ  .  jiD  uiDur/rinr 
Airo  pimiic 
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cnAT'x’ni  :<:jajy 

COICLlBjrOH 

Tho  forepoinp  survey  of  the  cconomlo  altuation  in  Japan 

# 

8ho\/s  thr.t  1930  and  1931  wore  the  ^»or3t  years  of  doTiression, 

• 

v;hllo  uneasiness  continued  to  prevail  in  the  fo  lion  inf  year , 
due  to  the  aggravation  of  international  relations  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  outbreak  of  the  J'tmchurian  incident  and  the 

#  * 

grazing  distress  in  rural  districts.  Conditions,  hazover, 
ohanr.ed  entirely  after  1932,  and  industrial  development  in 

4 

the  following  years  x/as  or.trcnoly  rapid,  the  progress 
achieved  in  193^  and  1935  being  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
in  tho  history  of  tho  country.  This  industrial  development 
and  tho  consequent  advance  of  foreign  trade  still  continues 
though  at  a  slovzor  rate  of  uogress.  Thu  cstounding  expan¬ 
sion  of  Japanese  trade  at  a  time  when  other  countries  have 
not  yet  fully  recovered  from  tho  ’/oi'ld-'t/ido  depression,  has 
not  unnatux’alljr  attracted  tho  attention  of  foreign  observers. 
IJsscntiel  factors  w<iich  have  contributed  to  this  develop- 

4  4 

ment  of  Japanv^sc  industries  are,  according  to  'cnvjpol  o->inion, 
currency  dopzcoiation,  a  vest  increase  in  rov.jrnment  cx- 

4  # 

ponditurc,  and  a  scale  of  wages  v4iioh,  in  8^ii%ichtSf//'sv||ji£^toois.org/doc/29i2de/ 
typo  of  Inflation,  has  hardly  risen.  As  regards  ourronoy 
dcpi-ooiation,  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  yen  vzas 
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# 

probe bly  substantiolly  overvalued,  as  expressed  in  'urohas- 
ing  -^o'.er,  duilnfi  tlio  y^ars  Trior  to  the  rcim-'osltion  of 
the  foM  embargo,  henoo  port  of  th..  subscQUont  deprociation 
should  be  considered  c.s  a  ccaroction  of  tho  previously 

# 

existing  er.aggcratcd  Trico  structure.  The  doolino  of  the  yen, 
* 

therofoec,  occasioned  onli'  Q  slight  reactionary  advance  in 
prices  of  domestic  commodities,  and,  though  an  im-ortant 
contributing  factor,  docs  not  fully  cxnlain  the  extension  in 
competitive  po’.ier  of  Jepenr  so  industries  since  1933i  by  idiich 
time  the  decline  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  C-overnnent  emergency  relief  m'oouros  and  financial 
Inflation  served  to  furnish  on  outlet  for  idle  funds,  and  at 
the  some  time  stimulated  the  national  nurohasing  '■or.’cr. 

* 

'.'hilst  this  development  was  not  confined  to  Japan,  it  is 
notoworthj'  that  tho  cost  of  •I'oduction  has  been  very  much 
lo’./cred  in  Ja  'anesc  industry,  »  rtly  on  account  of  increased 
labour  efficiency,  in  contrast  v:ith  the  tendency  in  similarly 
situated  industrial  countries  which  havo  witnessed  a  sharp 
advance  in  production  costs.  The  general  assumntion  thiii 
tho  cheapness  of  Jepencso  goods  is  entirely  due  to  low  vjcres 
cannot  00  maintained  in  view  of  tho  v;oll-known  fact  that  low 
wuroB  and.  a  lo'.,  standard  of  living  do  not,  by  themselves, 
conctituto  a  factor  malcine  for  tlio  lov/  cost  of  production. 

■The  Important  noint  is  the  relationship  between  standard 
of  life  and  standai’d  of  efficiency,  and  available  evidence 
points  to  this  iclotionship  being  affected  rather  by  tcoh- 
nicul  improvements  (rationalization)  than 
th.  Ju'*vncso  stemdard  to  change.-'* 

*  Tiof  .T.:j. (Gregory, "'cttoionduin  on  Je-'ancst  Competi¬ 
tion,"  London  193  5,  15 
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Thc  cconooio  ■^i-ofi’osa  roccntl:'-  achieved  vvould  not;  heve 
boon  ocaiblc  but  feu'  tL  rre^  fcly  stronfrthoned  nosition  of 
Ju-.ijn«.3c  inc’uctry  since  the  -.'orld  ’'ar,  end  the  technical  ;nd 

administrative  i-etlontllzatlon  mt  osurcs  adopted  durlnc  the 

« 

yv.arc  of  depression*  In  thlc  sense,  the  Industrial  ndVi.-nco 
Is  not  a  temoorary  'hv^nomtnon  based  entirely  on  cmrcncy 
depi eolation  and  financial  Inflatioa,  but  is  due  to  deep- 

X’ooted  ohancoo  In  industrial  organization, 

«  • 

There  are,  ho^/cvcr,  many  probirma  confronting,  Jaivoicsc 
uconomy  in  the  future.  One  of  the  most  urgent  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  supporting  the  increasing  population,  v/hioh  is 
expanding  at  a  rate  of  nearly  one  million  par  ycar,^  'Aio 
methods  may  be  suggested  for  meeting  this  situation,  tluit  is 
emigration  und  absorption  in  new  industries,  i.s  to  thc' 

4 

former',  thc  tendency  In  many  parts  of  thc  viorld  to  lesti’iot 
or  prohibit  Jepvorcso  imnirrntlon  rend..ra  this  outlet  hoic- 
lass.  It  is  true  that  emigration  to  r^nchoukuo  offers  come 

4 

pobsibilltlcs,  but  not  on  a  socle  adequa  te  to  solve  thc 

4 

population  ■•Troblem,  .*.ooordlngly,  the  industrlalizctlon  of 
the  country  curd  thc  c3cp..nsion  of  ov.rsecs  trade  preixnt  th'Un- 
Svlves  as  thi  only  solution, 

4 

Of  thc  total  national  'roduction,  agrloulturo  no'./  tcoounts 

4  . 

for  only  about  one -fourth,  but  affords  cmploynv  nt  for  about 
U7,t  of  the  populr^tlon.  Thu  density  ratio  of  thc  popuLition 
to  oultivc’tcd  l.nd  in  Japan  is  the  highest  in  thc  worle. ,  ^.nd 
agricultural  production  capacity  IViS  cJjoost  reached  the 
ia'ximum;  therefore  it  ic  evident  that  a{;TldtfM;natp//'0w»in^toois.org/doc/29i2de/ 
be  dopvnded  upon  to  absorb  the  expanding  copulation  end  to 
support  a  future  advance  in  the  st  ndard  of  living.  On  thc 
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oontrary,  a.ing  to  tJic  dlati’csa  prevailing  in  the  agricul- 
^  « 

turc.l  rxoas,  which  unhc.p  'Uy  continues,  there  h:  s  b  ^n  for 

or.ny  y^ars  r.  steady  exodus  of  -'co7'lc  to  the  cities.  The 

degree  of  solf-suf: icienoy  in c  ricultur  1  products  is  stead- 

# 

ily  declining  due  to  the  cdvrnco  of  industrialization,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  country's  requirenents  has  to  be 

im’^orted.  In  staple  foodstuffs,  Japan  has  manared  so  far  to 

« 

be  self-supporting,  but  it  is  probable  that  increased  im¬ 
portation  vdll  be  necessery  in  order  to  support  the  grov.'ing 
population.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  is  apparent 

V  4 

that  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  if  -orsible,  the  aug- 
raantation  of  agricultural  products  should  be  one  of 'the 
first  considerations  in  the  formulation  of  a  national  policy. 

Japan  is  ixjorly  ;r  ovided  •vdth  row  materials  and  is 
compelled  to  Import  them  on  an  increasing  scale.  ?'ineral 
resoui'ces  are  equally  limited  in  volume  if  no>;  in  variety. 

Consus^tion  of  i-aw  materials  by  Industries  in  Japan 
coiresponds  to  raoie  than  oQTj  of  the  domestic  industrial  out¬ 
put,  and  about  27m  o£  them  is  supplied  from  abroad.  The  total 
imports  of  ra\;  matericls  end  seni-f iniched  ••'roducts  increas'.d 
from  about  70;4  in  1929-31  to  almost  80  »  of  total  imports  in 
recent  years,  and  it  is  essential  that  this  increnont  be 
balanced  by  a  coLreapondinr  aunnentation  in  the  exnoits  of 

finished  articles  made  from  those  raw  materia  la.  On  the 
0 

average,  Japan  exports  about  15?6  of  her  total  domartio 

production,  and  about  21,;  of  hor  industrial  output  of  finished 

0 

articles.  Consequent 3y ,  the  future  d6Voloi)mMth<M//vl^M^?-«te.(9g/doc/29i2de/ 
must  be  parcllcllcd by  an  increasing  importation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  cn  advance  In  the  export  of  finished  products. 
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3elf-sufficioncy  in  rmv  mntoi'l&ls  to  wic  rrooteot  ;nos- 
siblo  decres  is  ncturally  desirable,  but  efforts  in  this 
dirootion  must  be  made  on  a  bi^sis  com-atiblo  'vith  the  smooth 
develor'ucnt  of  national  industries.  An  economy  besed  on 
solf-suffloioncy  would  bo  of  c^cat  value  in  x:riods  of 
omarGency,  but  could  not  survive  in  Japun  in  normal  times. 

4 

as  an  altornetlve,  the  enhonceoiont  of  the  human  factor  in 
industry,  notably  the  increase  of  labour  efficiency  and 
scientific  achiever.iont ,  becomes  of  ’paramount  Importunco. 
Internationally,  Japen  must  a  Im  at  economic  development  on 
the  basis  of  International  co-o]»retion  and  rccl*'rocal  tr:do, 
anc\  remain  aloof  freic  the  tendency  tov/ard  economic  nc.tionol- 
ism  nov;  rem'^ant  throuGhout  the  v^orld. 

‘  The'  question  of  future  ca  -ital  su -ply  also  roquiiXis 
some  consideration,  i.  scarcity  of  capital  in  the  past  h>is 

4 

often  hampci-od  industrial  development,  and  high  interest 
cherscs  on  debentures  have  been  a  ^cat  burden  to  national 
industry.  Although  monoy  rates  have  gradually  bo^n  lo\r.rcd 

4 

in  recent  yours,  yet  the  average  rate  on  debonturos  during 
1935  wts  4.  5i«*  which  is  still  high  compared  with  those  in 
Groat  :^ritalii  and  the  united  States.  The  dci'r.nd  ft>r  capital 
la  bound  to  increase  concurrently  with  the  cx}>ansion  of 
poptilatlon  and  industry.  The  amount  of  industrial  capital 
vjhich  v;ill  be  ixsruircd  in  the  future  is  roughly  cstintted  at 

•  4 

a  minimum  of  about  1,200  to  1,500  million  yen  annua.Uy. 

The  establishment  of  a  concrete  policy  relating  to  over- 
sous  trade  vrlll  also  require  attention.  There  has  been  a 
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tendency  in  some  quarters  to  consider  the  attainment  of  on 
ezccss  of  exports  as  the  oilnoiT»l  ob  j -ct  of  foreign  trade. 
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It  jould  be  more  correct  to  foimulato  ibrclgn  trodo  "ollcy 

08  dn  adjunct  to  tlic  dovolcpment  of  national  industries,  and 

such  a  policy  would  inevitably  servo  to  expend  oxT»r1o.  The 

,  # 

overseas  trodo  of  Jupm,  in  spite  of  its  recent  dcvolorment, 
accounts  for  only  3.3i»  of  international  trido.  The 
Vuluo  por  capita  of  population  \/as  about  ¥36. CO,  which  is 
extromoly  low  in  comnc'  ilscn  with  tnose  of  other  leadlnG 
Indua-rlal  cojintrics. 

Textile  nenufucturcs  constitute  at  precent  the  firoat- 
ent  ec^rt  of  the  Olponrso  ervort  xradc.  I’Jo  f'.reurc  expansion 
oCt;u.c  trade,  vfcich  ?.o  indiapwocaolo  to  tiic  Jap.-nese  naticnol 
econoEy ,  vdll  depend  to  a  Icrgo  extent  en  the  ability  of 

t  # 

Japaucso  industry  to  compete  in  otlu;r  1  ini  shed  products,  pc.i*" 

ticuici'iy  machinery  and  ohemical  meiafaeturee.  Tven  mcro 

# 

theji  in  tho  pest,  tlio  direction  of  J.-iptncuo  trade  erpunsion 

4 

is  l)cuud  to  be  towards  Jicst  and  ■'Jouth  .  sia,  oa  these  regions 
cj'o  5jn*oitant  souroos  of  tTv;  mati-rl.  Is  end  offer  the  best 
prosp-'XJts  for  reclpinocl  trade. 
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